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or have read the record, that his argument saved the country from the 
consequences of a most dangerous precedent. 

But the labors of Judge Curtis were so quiet and his life so modest, 
that the community in which he lived and moved is hardly aware of 
the great loss it has sustained in his death. Those who knew him inti- 
mately will ever feel that his death has created a void which cannot 
be filled. They admired his integrity, his high sense of honor, his un- 
faltering devotion to duty, and they loved him for his tender, generous, 
and sympathetic nature. 

GEORGE DERBY. 

Gsorge Derby, M.D., at the time of his death, was one of the 
highest, if not the acknowledged chief, in sanitary science in this 
country. He was therefore most appropriately a member of the 
Academy, although he made few, if any, communications to it. He 
was born at Salem, Mass., Feb. 13, 1819. His father was John 
Derby, an eminent East India merchant. Dr. Derby was educated at 
Salem, and graduated at Harvard College in 1838. After leaving 
college, he studied medicine, and was known in this community as a 
well-instructed physician and a most honorable man. 

The late war brought out all his sterling qualities. The fall of 
Sumter sounded like a bugle note to him ; and, after reviewing his 
knowledge of surgery by taking lessons from the most eminent sur- 
geons of the day, he received from Governor Andrew the commission 
of surgeon in the 23d Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers. He 
assumed the duties of that position in November, 1861. He served 
most faithfully in the armies of the Union for four years, and held 
many important positions, — as Surgeon of his own regiment and of 
United States Volunteers ; as Medical Inspector of the Department 
of Virginia and North Carolina ; Surgeon-in-chief of Divisions ; and 
finally he attained the rank of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel of United 
States Volunteers. During the entire war he was constantly, and at 
the risk of life and health, at his post, and it is probable that the 
disease of which he died originated while thus occupied. At the 
termination of the struggle he was appointed to the command of 
the Soldiers' Home at Augusta, Maine. This place gave him some 
rest from the unintermitting toil of the preceding years. He quitted 
that place Dec. 30, 1865. 

During the war Doctor Derby married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
tate William Parsons, Esq. They had four children. Two of the 
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boys died some months since. The other two boys with their mother 
are still living. 

The fame he had gained during these four years, passed in the service 
of his country, prepared for him a cordial reception when he settled again 
in Boston, as a civil practitioner of medicine and surgery. During the 
war, the subject of hygiene, as applied to large bodies of men in the 
field, had attracted his attention. Preventive medicine became very 
attractive to him. Soon after his return to Boston he was appointed 
one of the surgeons at the Boston City Hospital. 

In 1866 he was chosen by the Secretary of the State of Massachu- 
setts as Editor of the State Registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. This position he held until his death. 

In 1868 he published a small but admirable treatise entitled "An- 
thracite and Health." It was the first indication he had given of a 
power to grapple practically with great hygienic problems most impor- 
tant for the future welfare of our people. 

In April, 1869, the Massachusetts State Board of Health was estab- 
lished by an act of the Legislature. By the community at large 
Doctor Derby was " naturally selected " as its secretary and executive 
officer. He had an immense influence upon the doings and publica- 
tions of that board. Many of its most important papers were written 
by him. All passed under his clear, critical eye. Bringing to the 
task a ripe judgment, he announced his views in a most clear and 
simple style. His judgment on matters of detail was excellent. 
His war discipline was invaluable to the board during its earlier 
struggles. 

Especially to him is due the revolution made in our society in 
reference to slaughter-houses. In the contest with the nuisances at 
Brighton his calm but decided and gentlemanly deportment, his truth- 
fulness, his appreciation of the inherent difficulties in which the 
butchers themselves were placed, his indefatigable zeal in season and 
out of season, were above all praise. Though originally his most 
bitter opponents, none will now mourn his loss more than the occu- 
pants of the splendid abattoir which has risen under his influence on 
the margin of Charles Eiver. His papers given to the Board of Health 
brought him to the notice of sanitarians at home and abroad, and at 
his death his opinion on sanitary matters was becoming daily more 
valuable not only to America, but to Europe. 

In 1872 he was appointed to fill the office of the new Professorship 
of Hygiene at Harvard College. 

He died June -20, 1874, after a few weeks of sudden and most paiu- 
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ful illness, connected with a chronic inflammation of the stomach, and 
parts adjacent thereto. 

As the Academy honored itself when he was chosen a member, so 
the Academy may well mourn his loss; for there is no one, at present, 
who can worthily fill his place. 

FRANCIS CABOT LOWELL. 

Francis Cabot Lowell was born in Boston in 1802. He was 
the son of Francis C. Lowell, whose name is associated with the cotton 
manufacture as first successfully pursued in New England, and brother 
of John Lowell, Jr., the founder of the Lowell Institute. 

He was a member, with Ralph Waldo Emerson and other eminent 
men, of the class that was graduated at Harvard College in 1821. 

After some years of foreign travel Mr. Lowell became a merchant, 
devoting himself to the study of the principles that regulate commerce. 
These he mastered so thoroughly that he was appealed to, through life, 
as an authority on all questions of political economy and finance. 

That with these endowments, added to his calm judgment and ex- 
quisite courtesy, he would have attained, had such been his ambition, a 
high rank in any sphere of public activity does not admit of a doubt. 
But neither his health nor his inclination permitted such aspirations. 
He was of too lofty and serene a temperament to descend into the 
struggles of the arena. He could not flatter a constituency or submit 
his fortunes to the caprices " popularis aurse." He preferred the inde- 
pendence of a private station. 

He was successively Treasurer of the Amoskeag and of the Merrimac 
Manufacturing Companies, and Actuary of the Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company, — trusts of high responsibility and requiring 
very varied powers. Few men, perhaps, could have so satisfactorily 
discharged the duties of all three ; fewer still would have had the phil- 
osophy to retire voluntarily from each, in the meridian of their powers 
and with the halo of success. 

Equanimity, dignity, and decision marked his character. Fearless 
by nature, he had the courage of his opinions. Yet such was the 
sweetness of his manners, that, though outspoken, he never gave offence. 
To those who had claims on his sympathy he was the most steadfast 
friend, the wisest counsellor. 

These qualities, so rare in their union, could not fail to impress 
themselves on his demeanor. A distinguished British professor 
writes of him : " His look and presence were noble in the extreme, 
and bespoke the gentleman of the old school. I never saw dignity 



